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exploration of the Tibeto-Chinese frontier lands, whence
the mountains radiate and whence the rivers flow south-
wards. Do these mountains form an independent high-
land system ? or are they, as many suspect, simply the
south-eastern continuation of the Tibetan plateau, cut up
into so many separate ridges by fluvial action ? In any
case, it is clear that the sources of most of the great rivers
must be sought for on the plateau itself, and probably
in the great lacustrine region where rise the Hoang-ho
and Yang-tse, and where Nam Sing and Bower have
discovered a vast system of lakes, some of which appear
to drain eastwards. From the explorations of A. K.
(Pundit Krishna), it seems evident that here also the
Salwin and the Mekhong have their rise.

In the east of the peninsula the Cochin-Chinese coast
range separates the Mekhong basin from the numerous
short streams flowing to the China Sea. But the term
urange" is somewhat inaptly applied to an intricate
system of moderately elevated ridges crossing each other
at all angles, and giving rise to a number of rivers,
flowing some to the Mekhong, others to the coast. This
upland system runs north and south, throwing off numerous
spurs and offshots which project seawards, breaking the
Cochin-Chinese seaboard into a number of bays, bights,
and inlets. It terminates in the extreme south with the
headland of Cape St. James, at the entrance of the
Saigon Eiver.

This little-known water-parting between the coast
streams and the Mekhong basin was partly surveyed in
1892 by Dr. A. Yersin, who crossed it by a hitherto
unvisited route from east to west, his main object being
to discover the sources of the Sebong (Se-bang), a large
affluent of the Mekhong near the Khong rapids. The
region traversed is occupied by the Benongs and numer-
ous other wild tribes, who hold no intercourse with the